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Introduction 

(a)  Educational  Philosophy  and  Educational  Opportunities  of 
Puppetry 

'ducators  everywhere  are  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  a  new  educational  philosophy  to  meet  the 
changing  pattern  of  living.  They  are  evaluating  present 
and  proposed  curricula  in  the  very  laudable  effort  to 
determine  the  objectives,  the  subject  matter  and  the 
methods  which  give  a  broad  base  of  information  to  cope 
with  the  present  complex  life  plus  an  absorbing  urge 
toward  mental  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  the  shifting  of  emphasis  in 
the  different  periods  of  our  educational  development  in 
this  country.  In  the  Colonial  days,  the  aristocrats,  the 
only  class  having  the  advantage  of  formal  schooling,  were 
given  a  classical  education,  spurning  any  taint  of  the 
practical.  A  little  later,  when  schooling  was  more 
general,  the  bare  three  R’s  sufficed  for  the  comparatively 
simple  life  of  the  time  when  stability  of  character  and 
initiative  were  stimulated  by  the  pioneer  conditions 
which  necessarily  developed  resourcefulness  and  creative 
ability.  Next  the  rapid  growth  of  our  industrial  and 
mechanical  civilization  placed  vocational  education, 
or  training  for  a  job,  as  the  only  ideal  for  American 
youth.  It  was  a  deadly  practical  age  with  the  boys 
and  girls  trained  to  make  a  living  but  not  educated 
to  live.  Gradually  the  more  creative  ones  invented  new 
machines,  involving  new  industries,  demanding  new 
skills.  Many  of  the  old  occupations  vanished  forever  and 
the  workers  trained  for  these  special  skills  were  unable 
to  learn  the  new  trades,  while  others  were  released  by 
labor-saving  devices  several  hours  each  day.  This  new 
leisure  was  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset,  however,  for 
the  workers  had  no  general  education,  no  inner  re¬ 
sources  and  no  cultural  interests  to  occupy  their  time. 
The  rapid  change  in  occupations  and  the  new  leisure  time 
finally  proved  the  folly  of  a  purely  vocational  training 
and  established  the  need  for  a  broader  and  more  adaptable 
education,  with  less  emphasis  on  specialized  skill  and 
more  emphasis  on  developing  power  through  organized 
thinking  which  furnishes  a  funded  background  for  judg¬ 
ment  and  action.  This  new  angle,  therefore,  widens  the 
educational  horizon  and  strangely  reverses  many  long 
established  beliefs.  Many  of  the  old  “fads  and  frills,’’  so 
heartily  despised  a  short  generation  ago  by  the  material¬ 
istic  educators,  have  proven  their  worth  as  essentials  to 
complete  living  and  have  been  received  into  the  school¬ 
room  as  members  in  good  standing.  This  long  period  of 
probation  was  probably  a  very  healthful  thing  for  the 
so-called  special  subjects.  Had  art,  for  instance,  as  it  was 
taught  some  years  ago,  been  more  universally  accepted 
and  unquestionably  established,  it  might  have  continued 
its  complacent  role  of  making  pretty  pictures.  Instead,  by 
constant  criticism  and  defeat,  art  was  forced  to  analyze 
its  aims,  evaluate  its  achievements  and  seek  a  more  vital 
and  adequate  form.  By  this  constant  and  earnest  consider¬ 
ation  great  progress  was  made  and  art  has  become  one  of 


the  most  dynamic  forces  in  education.  There  are  still 
many  dead  spots  in  art  education  throughout  the  country, 
and  much  needs  to  be  done;  but  wherever  progressive 
teaching  is  going  on,  there  art  probably  provides  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  creative  thinking  of  any  subject 
offered.  This  is  because  art  is  not  a  subject  to  be  taught, 
not  an  accumulation  of  facts  to  be  memorized,  but  it  is  a 
way  of  thinking  and  a  way  of  expressing  one’s  thoughts 
about  facts  rather  than  a  mere  repeating  of  the  facts  them¬ 
selves.  There  must  be  a  constant  restatement  of  its  aims,  a 
revision  of  its  content  and  a  readjustment  of  its  methods 
to  maintain  its  vitality.  Each  new  day,  each  painting, 
each  line,  presents  a  fresh  challenge  to  the  student. 

The  standards  of  art  are  absolute,  but  the  applications 
are  so  varied  that  nothing  may  be  mechanized  without 
losing  its  vitality.  Each  design  is  a  new  and  exciting 
experience  demanding  the  student’s  full  energy,  clear 
thinking  and  critical  judgment.  These  inherent  forces  of 
growth  establish  the  right  of  art  as  an  educational  force. 
Marionettes  are  a  phase  of  art  and  only  incidentally  a 
craft. 

Marionettes  have  the  advantage  over  the  usual  school 
play  in  that  they  afford  greater  variety  of  work,  develop¬ 
ing  many-sided  interests  in  the  students,  more  general 
participation  and  because  they  do  not  require  an  ex¬ 
pensively  equipped  auditorium  with  elaborate  scenery 
and  costly  costumes.  More  important  even  than  these 
considerations  is  the  great  educational  advantage  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  student  in  the  marionette  course  has  the 
opportunity  of  experiencing  personally  every  angle  of  the 
whole  creative  process  and  thereby  retains  a  permanent 
power  which  is  the  result  of  organized  thinking  involving 
a  complete  project.  In  contrast,  the  usual  procedure  in 
school  dramatics  gives  the  student  an  incomplete  and 
unrelated  part  of  the  complete  situation  with  the  selection 
of  a  popular  money  making  play  produced  before  rented 
scenery,  in  hired  costumes.  Its  only  idea  is  often  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  professional  production. 

Let  the  final  marionette  performance  be  an  honest, 
humble  affair  with  no  attempt  to  impress  the  audience  by 
its  cleverness  or  professional  finish.  The  final  production  is 
of  far  less  importance  than  the  learning  process  which 
gathers  momentum  as  the  work  progresses.  It  is  an  ever 
widening  circle,  leading  the  student  into  inquiries  of  the 
history  of  the  periods,  the  manner  of  speech,  the  social 
customs  and  the  dress.  Every  permanent  interest  in  life  is 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  human  instincts  or  experiences 
which  demand  stimulation  and  satisfaction  under  compe¬ 
tent  guidance. 

The  making  and  manipulation  of  marionettes  will 
mean  a  busy  life  for  the  teacher  and  the  students,  but  all 
will  agree  that  life  is  far  more  adventurous  during  the 
experience  and  the  instructor  will  have  started  an  educa¬ 
tional  inquiry  into  so  many  new  and  absorbing  fields  of 
information  that  the  schoolroom  will  never  have  four 
confining  walls  again,  since  imagination  knows  no  walls. 
The  group  will  be  living  their  history,  their  literature, 
their  art  with  such  enjoyment  that  school  time  and 
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leisure  time  will  merge,  becoming  one  thrilling  adven¬ 
ture.  Then  life  is  worth  living  and  learning,  a  continuous 
adventure. 

(JP)  Personal  Experience 

After  long  experience  in  teaching  art,  including  stage 
design  and  dramatic  art,  I  am  convinced  that  dramatic 
forms  have  great  potential  educational  value.  This  con¬ 
viction  is  the  result  of  experience  with  students  of  all  ages, 
of  varied  backgrounds  and  of  widely  different  mental 
capacities.  All  forms  of  dramatic  action  have  universal 
appeal  and  inherent  forces  of  growth  for  the  students,  but 
marionettes  or  puppets,  in  my  estimation,  are  the  most 
practical  for  general  use.  The  reason  for  selecting  puppets 
lies  in  the  varied  scope  that  may  be  developed  under  all 
conditions  and  with  comparatively  little  expense. 

I  am  not  primarily  concerned  with  marionettes  as  an 
“auditorium  exercise”  nor  as  a  pleasant  way  of  financing 
some  worthy  cause,  nor  as  “busy  work.”  Instead,  I  am 
considering  this  study  of  puppetry  as  a  serious  educa¬ 
tional  plan  for  enlisting  the  fullest  mental  alertness  and 
sustained  manual  skill  while  at  the  same  time  serving  as 
the  mainspring  for  learning  an  infinite  amount  of  varied 
information  in  a  most  pleasant  and  permanent  way. 

My  particular  laboratory  has  been  a  large  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  high  school  of  nearly  8000  students  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  large  classes,  a  tight  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  no  special  equipment  except  the  optimism,  energy 
and  creative  resourcefulness  of  the  teachers  undertaking 
the  projects.  In  this  high  school  the  course  was  started 
five  years  ago  as  an  experiment  to  rehabilitate  motor- 
nunded  students.  The  first  class  had  eleven  students,  no 
tools  or  equipment,  and  the  one  teacher  was  learning  the 
process  with  the  pupils.  Now  there  are  more  than  500 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  with  four  instructors  giving  most 
of  their  teaching  time  to  the  subject.  The  pupils  have  built 
and  have  outgrown  several  stages  and  now  have  in  use 
two  very  complete  ones  which  they  have  equipped. 
The  course  has  financed  itself  and  has  built  up  its  own 
library  through  the  ten-cent  admissions  charged  for  the 
public  performances  in  the  school  auditorium.  The  course 
has  been  developed  logically  into  a  two-year  unit  which 
is  taken  as  a  prepared  or  major  subject  by  those  students 
who  elect  it.  There  are  no  art  standards  required  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  course,  since  the  objective  is  complete 
education  and  not  the  development  of  a  particular  skill. 
To  stimulate  clear  thinking  and  responsibility,  all  me¬ 
chanical  phases  of  the  construction  work  are  handled 
through  “job  sheets”  on  which  the  mark  for  the  “initia¬ 
tive,  responsibility  and  cooperation”  supersedes  the 
mark  for  the  completed  job  itself.  The  average  size  of  the 
class  is  thirty-three,  the  workshop  an  ordinary  classroom 
with  individual  desks  and  quite  inadequate  cabinet  space 
for  materials.  The  same  rooms  are  used  for  the  marionette 
classes  and  for  the  regular  art  groups,  and  the  periods  are 
single  forty-five  minute  sessions.  These  conditions  are  far 
from  ideal,  but  the  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  teachers  who  have 
undertaken  this  work  had  no  knowledge  of  marionettes, 
their  construction  or  manipulation  at  the  time  the  course 
was  started,  but  they  were  willing  to  share  my  faith  and 
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experience.  This  lack  of  definite  information  is  not  an  asset 
naturally  and  is  not  desirable,  but  the  point  is  merely 
that  technical  skills  may  be  easily  acquired  —  the  more 
important  qualifications  are  breadth  of  vision,  a  truly 
creative  art  power  and  great  resourcefulness.  These  things 
cannot  be  learned  from  a  book  nor  in  one  brief  course. 
They  are  the  result  of  a  broad  education,  serious  study  of 
art  and  long  practice  in  various  phases  of  creative  expres¬ 
sion,  design,  painting,  and  sculpture.  The  craft  or  the 
mechanics  of  making  marionettes  will  be  described  in 
this  book.  Anyone  with  sufficient  interest  and  patience 
can  learn  to  construct  them,  but  the  fine  arts  background 
and  educational  point  of  view  are  assumed  for  all  those 
who  undertake  to  teach  the  project.  The  mere  making  of 
puppets  or  even  the  producing  of  a  successful  play  is  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  educationally,  but  the  infinite 
variety  of  experience,  the  thinking,  the  investigating, 
the  many  creative  powers  put  into  action,  the  carrying 
through  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  the  cooperative  spirit  encouraged  by  a 
puppetry  course  —  that  is  true  education. 

The  following  practical  questions  will,  no  doubt, 
occur  to  the  teacher  inexperienced  in  handling  this  course 
with  students:  Where  should  the  work  be  carried  on? 
Who  should  direct  the  project?  What  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  needed?  The  following  suggestions  are  the  result 
of  long  experience.  Each  situation,  however,  demands 
certain  changes  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
alert  teacher. 

WherbwShould  the  Work  be  Carried  On? 

If  the  ordinary  classroom  has  sufficient  floor  space 
and  cabinet  or  storage  room  for  materials,  the  classroom 
is  the  best  place  to  work.  Pupils  feel  more  at  home  in  the 
usual  surroundings  and  waste  less  time  and  energy  than  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  a  new  environment.  Space  may 
be  permanently  assigned  to  groups  or  individuals  and  the 
working  time  may  be  more  economically  planned.  Much 
of  the  construction  of  the  marionettes  may  be  done  at  the 
individual  desks,  but  a  large  unencumbered  floor  space  is 
needed  for  the  building  of  the  stage  proper.  This  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  project  may  be  carried  out  in  the  shop  or 
general  craft  room,  if  one  be  available,  but  even  this  can 
be  done  in  the  classroom  if  necessary. 

Who  Shall  Direct  the  Work? 

In  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  the  class 
teacher  should  develop  puppetry  if  she  has  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience  in  art,  knowledge  of  the  necessary  crafts  and  the 
genuine  mterest  to  undertake  the  project.  In  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  where  departmental  organization 
maintains,  an  art  teacher  becomes  the  logical  person  to 
direct  the  project,  because  of  the  versatility  of  her  educa¬ 
tion,  her  varied  experience  in  the  field  of  creative  art  with 
the  resultant  background  of  a  genuine  philosophy  of 
teaching.  Much  assistance  may  be  given  by  the  teachers 
of  other  subjects,  since  this  study  serves  well  for  an  inte¬ 
grated  program,  but  the  artist  should  be  the  centralizing 
and  coordinating  force.  The  English  teacher  may  be 
interested  to  advise  in  selecting  the  play,  the  Speech 
teacher  to  assist  in  directing  it,  the  Science  instructor  will 
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no  doubt  confer  on  wiring  the  stage,  selecting  the  spot 
lights  or  in  constructing  homemade  lighting  units, 
while  the  Shop  teacher  may  be  of  great  assistance  in 
checking  the  working  drawings  for  the  stage,  in  the 
building  of  it  and  in  the  purchase  of  lumber  and  hardware 
for  the  job.  The  Art  teacher  may  not  have  all  the  techni¬ 
cal  information  demanded  in  so  many  divergent  fields  but, 
if  she  is  inspiring  and  versatile,  she  may  seek  advice  from 
the  specialists  and  at  the  same  time  coordinate  the  various 
phases  of  the  work,  bringing  the  abstract  idea  into  con¬ 
crete  form  controlled  by  the  standards  of  fine  design. 
The  teacher  may  experiment  with  the  students  to  find  the 
best  solution  to  each  problem,  directing  them  toward  the 
most  helpful  sources  of  information  in  books,  in  museums 
or  in  exploratory  trips.  The  teacher  and  the  students 
grow  together  toward  a  fuller  experience,  developing  a 
comradeship  that  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the 
whole  project. 

What  Equipment  and  Tools  are  Needed? 

Absolute  requirements  include  a  sturdy  table,  work 
bench  or  desk  upon  which  the  vises  may  be  clamped  and 
the  wood  sawed.  For  a  class  of  thirty,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  six  vises,  the  same  number  of  saws,  scroll  saws,  a 
drill  and  a  few  hammers  and  files,  then  the  work  may  be 
started. 

The  directions  which  follow  are  intended  as  a  guide 
for  students  and  teachers,  giving  tried  solutions  to  con¬ 
structive  problems,  but  especially  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  serve  as  an  inspirational  urge  toward  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  this  fascinating  realm  of  puppetry. 

There  is  no  one  way  to  make  puppets,  no  one  way  to 
build  a  stage,  no  final  method  of  production.  That  makes  it 
always  an  exciting  adventure  packed  with  the  thrills  of 
discovery  and  opening  new  vistas  of  enjoyment,  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  education. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

^Marionettes  Themselves 

Puppets  of  one  sort  or  another  have  fascinated, 
mystified  and  entertained  man  in  all  period  f 
history  and  in  all  types  of  civilizations. 

As  Senor  Podrecca,  the  Italian  director  of  the  A  u  n 
dei  Piccoli  said  of  his  clever  puppets :  "They  an  '01  r>u 
dren  of  six  to  sixty.”  This  is  literally  true  of 
attempts  in  this  very  interesting  realm  of  thi  -mJl,  , 
petry  is  not  a  game  for  children,  but  a  .  :out  tu  ,  0 
both  children  and  grown-ups. 

Puppets  are  people,  little  people  ust  as  j 
the  mind  and  hand  controlling  .:lu  >.  Ii  r  I 
super-people.  They  can  do  so  .a  ;  >gs 
than  humans.  They  can  fl)  lu  /ufe 
safety  and  less  mechanical  a  n  a 
giant  size  like  Alice  in  Wonc  >.  i  or. 
eyes  of  the  audiences.  P  ppe  •  u,<  nt, 
act  like  humans  and,  u  them  ai  hr  .  Ire 
ners,  they  are  a  never  failirp  s  r;> 

small  child  and  of  keen  enjc  c.  ?  ,  ’  op*  • 

grown-ups  of  the  audience.  ;...  tis  * 

however,  is  not  in  warning  ti  m  ■  p  m  r 


actually  creating  them,  investing  them  with  life.  More 
important  than  all  of  these  is  the  educational  significance 
of  puppetry. 

In  this  particular  book,  the  terms  "marionette”  and 
puppet”  will  be  used  synonymously,  though  some 
authors  draw  a  definite  distinction  between  the  puppet  or 
glove-style  figure  and  the  marionette  or  string-operated 
character. 

While  all  types  of  puppets  have  great  possibilities 
and  each  kind  has  its  advocates,  the  string  marionette 
because  of  its  construction  usually  appeals  to  the  older 
craftsman,  so  this  book  will  concern  itself  with  that  type. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  such  uninspiring  things 
as  lengths  of  dowel  sticks,  screws,  wire  and  a  few  scraps 
of  cloth  could  evolve  into  a  successful  actor,  holding  his 
audiences  spellbound,  taking  his  bows  and  making  his 
exits  amid  loud  applause.  It  sounds  like  an  old  fairy  tale 
come  to  haunt  us  with  the  lure  of  the  fantastic  and  the 
impossible.  And  yet  it  is  no  fairy  tale  and  no  impossibility 
to  those  who  have  imagination  and  the  creative  urge. 
The  wire,  the  wood,  the  cloth  may  be  brought  to  life 
through  the  creative  imagination  and  the  unflagging  in¬ 
terest  of  the  student.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  practical  con¬ 
siderations  involved  in  the  creating  of  a  puppet. 

To  assist  those  who  have  had  very  little  experience  in 
creative  design  which  is  the  essential  background  for  this 
work,  a  course  of  study  is  here  planned,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  exercises  arranged  in  logical  sequence  from  the 
very  simple  to  the  more  complex  which  should  develop, 
in  the  earnest  student,  a  broader  understanding,  a  finer 
appreciation  of  the  arts  of  the  theatre  and  a  greater  power 
of  individual  expression  in  terms  of  theatre. 

The  suggested  exercises  admit  of  infinite  variation, 
but  the  underlying  objectives  are  always 

(a)  Fine  design  through  the  organization  of  the 
plastic  elements  in  the  theatre. 

(b)  Growth  in  creative  thought  and  expression. 

(c)  Growth  in  sensitiveness  to  and  enjoyment  of 
dramatic  1  mature  and  the  visual  arts  of  the  theatre,  be¬ 
sides  gn  in  general  information,  judgment,  initiative 
and  thr  1  ipment  of  useful  skills  and  techniques. 

i;  1  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

1  y  Art  Exercises 

ic  /i  i  towing  series  of  exercises  in  pun  design  is 
vc  ■  'd  to  welop  an  understanding  of  art  and  a 
po  r  ty  'essio1  vith  particular  reference  to  the  arts 


(1,  ,  ti)  l  vo  1  lensional  Space  Relationship 

Mrtke  gn  l  r  a  simple  stage  arrangement,  re- 

Hi  ing  the  oims  used  to  columns,  steps,  arches,  cur- 
wi/i  fiws,  doors.  These  are  basic  essentials  in  all 
•  Select  my  group  of  shapes  from  the  above  list  and 
i  U  ize  them  into  a  well  balanced  design.  See  that  there 
riety  in  size  and  shape,  a  dominant  movement  of  line 
.  t  form  and,  above  all,  Simplicity.  This  exercise  may  be 
le  in  cut  paper,  white  on  black,  one  color  or  in  more 
mi  „i.r  :olor.  The  aim  of  the  problem  is  to  develop  a 
design  having  dramatic  quality,  so  do  not  complicate 
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it  by  useless  details  and  trimmings.  It  should  be  an  ab¬ 
stract  design  and  not  for  a  definite  play  or  situation. 
Seek  originality,  but  concentrate  on  fine  space  relation¬ 
ships. 

(2)  Simple  Backdrop  of  a  Castle 

Again  work  for  a  simple  expression  showing  the 
essence  of  the  idea  “castle.”  This  is  best  done  in  a  free 
medium  such  as  cut  paper  or  colored  chalks. 

(3)  Backdrop  of  a  Fairy  Castle 

Suggested  subjects  are:  “Castle  of  the  Moon,” 
“Undersea,”  “Home  of  the  Fairy  Princess.”  This  prob¬ 
lem  introduces  the  element  of  the  unreal,  the  fantastic, 
and  demands  a  different  type  of  line  and  a  different  con¬ 
ception  of  color. 

(4)  Dramatic  Power  of  Line  to  Suggest  '  'Mood' ' 

A  series  of  exercises  follows,  which  may  be  developed 
in  cut  paper  or  in  charcoal,  but  in  every  case  they  should 
be  simple. 

(a)  Emphasis  on  vertical  lines  to  produce  an  effect  of 
Dignity,  Power,  Majesty. 

In  an  upright  rectangle,  use  vertical  lines  to  divide 
the  area  into  fine-space  relationships,  using  them  to  sug¬ 
gest  forms  that  in  their  simplicity  and  power  produce  the 
feeling  of  Majesty,  Strength,  Dignity.  (Look  through  the 
illustrations  to  discover  those  designs  having  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  verticals.) 

(b)  Emphasis  upon  the  horizontal  line  to  produce  a 
sense  of  Calm,  Peace,  Eternity. 

In  a  horizontal  rectangle,  plan  an  arrangement  of 
lines,  mainly  horizontal  in  movement  organized  into  a 
fine  design.  Develop  this  into  a  dramatic  composition  ex¬ 
pressing  the  essence  of  Peace. 

(c)  Emphasis  on  oppositional  line  to  produce  the 
effect  of  Conflict,  Struggle,  Action. 

In  a  rectangle,  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  divide 
the  space,  using  oblique  oppositional  lines.  The  very 
word  “design”  implies  a  conscious  arrangement,  a 
thoughtful  plan.  A  good  design  is  not  accidental  but  is 
the  result  of  controlled  and  organized  thinking.  Let  these 
oppositional  lines  suggest  a  mood  which  may  then  be 
carried  out  in  a  definite  situation. 

(d)  Emphasis  on  forceful  curved  lines. 

Again  in  a  rectangle,  plan  a  design  involving  fine 
relationships  of  robust  curved  lines.  These  may  cross  or 
overlap,  but  must  be  organized  through  dominance, 
variety  and  rhythm.  The  resultant  mood  will  be  that  of 
Comedy,  Gayety,  Rollicking  action.  Develop  these  ab¬ 
stract  lines  into  appropriate  shapes  if  desired,  but  do  not 
permit  the  notion  of  “picture  making”  to  mar  the  force¬ 
fulness  of  expressive  line. 

(e)  Emphasis  on  subtle  upward  curving  lines. 

This  graceful,  subtle  line  produces  a  very  different 
mood  from  the  previous  type  of  curve.  In  this  case  the 
mood  will  be  one  of  Fantasy,  Daintiness,  Gracefulness. 

In  the  simple  exercises  outlined  above  are  to  be 
found  the  basic  principles  of  design  combined  with  a 
method  of  creating  “mood.”  These  ideas  may  be  changed, 
amplified  and  revised  to  provide  additional  opportunity 
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for  creative  and  purposeful  thinking  and  to  give  greater 
practice  in  the  power  of  expression. 

(5)  Line  Emphasis  Applies  to  Costume  Used  to  Accentuate  the 

Characterization 

The  same  standard  of  fine  design  and  expressive  line 
should  be  applied  to  the  following  problems  which  are 
merely  listed,  since  the  same  method  may  be  used  as  the 
one  suggested  for  the  problems  of  the  settings.  The  de¬ 
signs  may  be  finished  in  any  medium  preferred  —  cut 
paper,  paint,  colored  inks  or  cloth.  A  simple  jointed 
manikin  or  schematized  figure  may  be  used  as  foundation 
for  the  costume  designs.  As  in  all  creative  expression, 
keep  to  essentials  and  make  use  of  exaggeration  or  em¬ 
phasis  to  strengthen  the  ideas  involved  —  crowns  must  be 
taller,  trains  longer,  full  skirts  fuller  —  to  carry  conviction 
across  the  footlights  to  every  member  of  the  audience. 

(a)  Costume  for  a  dignified  person  —  a  cleric  or  a  king. 

(b)  Costume  for  a  placid  quiet  type. 

(c)  Costume  for  a  striking  type,  a  vivid,  active  person . 

(d)  Costume  for  a  rollicking  character,  a  clown  or 
buffoon. 

(e)  Costume  for  a  nymph  or  a  fairy. 

In  these  costume  exercises,  consider  how  the  pose  or 
attitude  of  the  figure  may  heighten  the  force  of  the  line 
suggesting  the  type. 

(6)  Stage  Setting  for  a  Tragedy 

Tragedy  —  not  a  particular  tragedy,  not  a  definite 
situation,  but  a  composition  which  through  its  line  ar¬ 
rangement  and  its  value  or  tone  relationship  will  express 
to  all  who  see  it  the  very  spirit  of  deep  tragedy. 


(7)  Stage  Setting  for  a  Carnival  or  Circus 

The  design  should  be  developed  in  large  size.  It  calls 
for  original  thinking  on  the  circus  idea.  The  varied  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  theme  must  be  definitely  organized  under 
the  art  principles,  selecting  the  universal  elements  of  the 
spirit  of  the  circus  or  carnival. 

The  following  list  of  subjects  has  been  selected  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  to  concentrate  creative 
thinking  upon  certain  dramatic  situations  and  moods. 
All  compositions  should  be  expressed  in  a  new,  honest 
way.  Novelty  alone  is  unimportant,  but  novelty  inspired 
by  imagination  and  matured  by  experience  and  judgment 
is  a  valuable  step  toward  self-education  and  progressive 
thinking.  The  theme  selected  will  often  suggest  the  ap¬ 
propriate  medium  for  the  composition. 


In  a  Magic  Garden 
The  Wonderland  Alice 
Missed 

Prehistoric  Pastimes 
Tragedy  beneath  the 
Stars 

Medieval  Carnival 
The  Land  of  Make 
Believe 

Men  and  Machines 
Taking  the  Count 
The  Secret  of  the 
Cave 
Strike 
Street  Scene 


Processional 

Shadows 

On  a  Sunday  Afternoon 
The  Tournament 

Looking  Over  the  Rim  of  the  Moon 
In  a  Persian  Garden 
Black  Magic 

Seen  in  the  Looking  Glass 

Meet  the  Conqueror 

Revolution 

Exploring  On  Mars 

At  the  Palace  of  the  Mandarin 

Jigg  Time 

Monastery  Bells 

City  Slums 
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(8)  Stage  Costume 

The  same  method  of  developing  original  ideas  into 
concrete  designs  with  dramatic  significance  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  originating  of  costumes  for  stage  characters. 
Again  the  types  have  been  selected  to  provide  a  wide 
range  for  the  imagination,  but,  as  before,  simplicity, 
sincerity,  and  fine  design  must  be  the  standards  for  every 
idea. 


Characters  to  costume: 

His  Majesty 
The  Jester 
Trixie 

Greek  Warriors 
Sambo 
Comedy 
Charwoman 
Harlem  Hoofer 
Oriental  Dancer 


Tough  Guy 
Slaves 

Russian  Peasant 
Stevedore 
The  Doorman 
Timid  Nina 
Ring  Master 
Pirate  Pete 
The  Slim  Princess 


His  Honor  the  Mayor 
The  Archbishop 
The  Alderman 
The  Song  And  Dance 
Man 

Little  Miss  Muffet 
Simple  Simon 
The  Lady  In  Waiting 
Bessie  the  Barmaid 


(9)  Construction  of  a  Three  Dimensional  Stage  Model 

The  aim  of  this  problem  is  to  make  in  miniature  a 
stage  set  which  is  fine  in  design,  expressive  in  color  and 
dramatic  —  considering  the  limitations  of  a  marionette 
stage. 

The  making  of  this  miniature  model  enlists  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  student  in  contriving  from  cardboard  and 
glue  a  dramatic  scene,  painted  and  fitted  with  diminutive 
properties  which  express  clearly  the  mood  and  the  locale 
determined  upon.  The  size  permits  easy  handling,  de¬ 
velops  a  respect  for  good  craftsmanship  and  stimulates  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  new  materials  like  celophane,  tin- 
foil,  spongex,  various  cloth  textures,  all  of  which  may  be 
effectively  used  later  in  the  larger  settings  of  the  actual 
marionette  stage. 

A  realization  of  the  following  facts  will  guide  one  in 
building  a  scene  similar  to  the  construction  necessary  for 
marionettes: 


(a)  A  shallow  stage  insures  full  view  by  all  the 
audience.  An  illusion  of  depth  is  needed  rather  than 
actual  depth. 

(b)  All  scenery  must  be  not  only  as  flat  as  possible, 
but  open  at  the  top  as  well  to  permit  the  puppeteer,  who 
stands  above  overlooking  the  stage  to  move  his  puppet 
hanging  by  its  strings,  in  and  about  the  settings  and 
properties. 

(c)  Scenery  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  cut  off  the 
view  of  the  backstage  space  and  of  the  flies  or  overhead 
stage  area,  so  that  spectators  on  the  extreme  right  or  left 
of  the  auditorium  or  in  the  front  rows  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  view  behind  the  scenes. 

The  dotted  lines  in  the  accompanying  diagrams  in¬ 
dicate  the  “sight  lines”  or  lines  of  vision  from  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  at  each  of  these  extreme  positions.  Note  in 
the  diagram  how  the  view  of  the  person  is  cut  off  in  each 
case  by  a  wing,  a  flat  piece,  a  masking  piece  or  a  border. 

When  the  miniature  stage  setting  is  complete  and 
painted,  small  figures  of  cardboard,  clay  or  wood  may  be 
added  to  give  scale  to  the  scene.  Then  a  sheet  of  black 
cardboard  with  the  proscenium  arch  cut  out  may  be  set 
in  front  to  mask  it  off,  and  Xmas  tree  bulbs  or  flashlights 
with  colored  gelatines  may  be  skillfully  placed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  illusion. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Constructing  a  M.arionette 

This  part  of  the  project  might  aptly  be  called  the 
“creating  of  a  personality,”  for  the  marionette 
must  be  an  original  creation,  an  idea  put  into  concrete 
form,  a  universalized  statement  of  a  type  with  all  the 
facts  of  features,  costume  and  action  contributing  their 
full  share  to  make  the  puppet  a  consistent  and  expressive 
entity. 


DIAGRAM  oF  SIGHT  LINK 


SIGHT  LINES  FROM  THE  SIDES. 
VIEW  BACKSTAGE  BLOCKED  BY 
THE  PLACING  OF  SCENERY. 


FLIES. 
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In  these  small  actors  the  head  and  the  costume  must 
be  relied  upon  almost  entirely  to  interpret  the  type 
visually.  To  understand  and  visualize  the  character,  read 
the  play  through  slowly  to  determine  the  particular  per¬ 
sonality  of  each  puppet  as  revealed  by  its  speech  and  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  play  supplemented  by  the  description  of  the 
author.  The  puppet  head  must  be  a  universalized  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  particular  character  and,  since  it  is  so  small 
and  without  change  of  expression,  it  must  be  the  very 
essence  of  the  character,  and  even  exaggerated,  to  carry 
instant  conviction  to  the  audience. 

A  collection  of  simplified  drawings  of  different  types 
of  people,  keen  caricatures,  Negro  sculpture,  primitive 
carvings,  fine  modern  sculpture  and  photographs  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  types  will  be  helpful  for  reference.  Study  the 
drawings,  noting  the  economy  of  line  and  form  used  by 
these  artists  to  secure  significance  and  universality  com¬ 
bined  with  a  technique  that  is  both  individual  and  dis¬ 
tinctive.  The  collection  may  be  constantly  improved  by 
substituting  finer  examples  for  the  less  good  ones,  making 
it  the  criterion  of  one’s  taste. 

The  head  of  the  puppet  is  usually  one-sixth  of  its 
finished  size,  so,  for  a  puppet  standing  twenty-four 
inches  high,  the  head  should  be  about  four  inches  top  to 
chin. 

Very  expressive  heads  may  be  made  from  wood  for 
those  who  prefer  to  carve.  For  this,  use  balsa  (the  very 
light  soft  wood  used  in  airplane  construction),  but,  if  this 
is  not  obtainable,  pine  may  be  substituted.  The  carved 
head  differs  from  the  modelled  type  in  that  there  is  no 
chance  to  correct  mistakes  —  nothing  may  be  added  to 
the  form,  for  all  cutting  is  direct  and  final.  Use  a  block 
about  four  by  four  inches  square  and  six  inches  long  to 
allow  for  the  head  plus  the  neck.  Cut  with  a  sharp  knife, 
whittling  off  the  corners  first  for  the  basic  egg  shape  of 
the  head,  then  cut  in  for  the  neck,  remembering  the  angle 
at  which  the  head  is  placed  on  the  neck.  Next  make  the 
deep  eye  sockets,  cut  back  the  planes  of  the  nose,  then 
the  mouth  and  the  chin,  gradually  finishing  the  carving 
as  forcefully  and  simply  as  possible.  The  carved  head  may 
then  be  painted  to  further  emphasize  the  character.  It  is 
complete  in  the  one  process  and  no  mould  or  cast  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  general  technique  should  belong  to  and  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  materials  and  the  process  used.  Clay 
and  wax  are  pliable  and  lend  themselves  to  rounded 
forms,  while  wood,  because  of  the  character  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  cutting  process  used,  is  most  expressive 
through  the  relationship  of  planes  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  the  type.  Select  the  medium  to  suit  the 
character  of  the  puppet  and  the  preference  and  experience 
of  the  worker.  Either  the  carved  or  the  modelled  head 
will  be  quite  satisfactory  if  it  is  done  as  a  genuinely 
creative  expression. 

Plasticine  or  any  composition  of  modelling  wax  is 
better  than  clay  for  puppet  heads,  because  it  is  very  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  fingers,  it  is  easier  to  cast  and  it  is  more 
economical,  since  wax  may  be  used  over  and  over  again 
after  the  cast  has  been  made.  The  puppet  head,  like  any 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  round,  must  be  three-dimensional 
and  convincing  when  seen  from  any  angle.  To  facilitate 
this  judging  from  all  sides,  construct  a  simple  stand 
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made  by  an  upright  stick  mounted  on  a  base  of  wood  five 
by  five  inches. 

Now  with  the  hands,  roll  about  a  pound  of  modelling 
wax  into  an  egg-shaped  mass  which  is  the  basic  form  of 
the  head.  Next  roll  a  piece  for  the  neck,  set  the  head  at 
the  proper  angle,  then  press  the  pieces  together  firmly  with 
the  finger  and  place  the  whole  mass  well  down  on  the 
stick  of  the  modelling  stand.  Now  begin  developing  the 
particular  character  of  the  head.  Use  the  fingers  as 
modelling  tools  as  far  as  possible  —  they  are  more  sensi¬ 
tive  and  will  improve  with  practice.  The  loop  end  of  a 
hairpin  and  any  small  stick  whittled  to  a  flat  point  and 
smoothed  off  will  make  excellent  tools  for  finishing  the 
small  areas.  Keep  turning  the  head  around  to  consider  it 
from  every  angle.  About  the  middle  of  the  head  top  to 
chin,  press  the  fingers  into  the  clay  on  either  side  of  the 
center  to  make  the  eye  sockets.  Place  a  piece  of  clay 
lengthwise,  pressing  the  attached  edges  firmly  together, 
and  give  the  nose  a  shape  suitable  to  the  character,  a 
heavy  bulbous  nose,  a  thin,  sharp  one  or  a  saucy,  up¬ 
turned  type.  Place  a  small  extra  lump  on  for  the  chin, 
keeping  it  in  character  with  the  other  features.  Now  add 
semi-round  pieces  shaped  into  eyeballs  and  model  the 
cheeks,  plump  and  round,  sunken,  haggard,  or  as  the 
character  demands.  Ears  may  be  made  simply  by  flat 
pieces  of  clay  thickened  and  raised  at  the  outer  edge  and 
flattened  against  the  cheek  on  the  inner  side.  When  the 
modelled  head  from  all  angles  seems  to  express  the  char¬ 
acter  satisfactorily,  the  next  step  is  the  making  of  the 
plaster-of-Paris  mould  followed  by  the  casting  in  plastic 
wood. 

Modelling  and  Casting  the  Head 

Materials  —  plaster  of  Paris,  a  cardboard  box, 
vaseline,  plastic  wood  or  any  kind  of  commercial  wood 
pulp,  about  six  inches  of  rather  stout  wire,  a  bowl  for 
mixing  the  plaster  and  some  water. 

Step  1  —  Oiling  the  head 

Coat  the  entire  plasticine  head  with  smooth  thin 
layer  of  vaseline  to  prevent  the  plaster  sticking  to  the 
model.  This  must  be  done  with  care,  using  a  brush  and 
avoiding  pressure  which  would  change  the  shape  of  the 
features. 

Step  2  —  Mixing  the  plaster 

Pour  about  a  cupful  of  water  in  a  bowl  or  pan,  then 
slowly  sift  in  about  three  cups  of  plaster  of  Paris,  stirring 
constantly  to  avoid  lumps.  The  mixture  should  be  about 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  The  plaster  thickens  and 
hardens  very  quickly,  so  the  next  step  must  follow 
speedily. 

Step  3  —  Making  the  first  half  of  the  mould 

Pour  about  four  inches  of  this  creamy  mixture  into 
the  cardboard  box  (which  should  be  about  an  inch  larger 
every  way  than  the  object  to  be  cast).  Place  the  wax 
head  face  up  in  this  mushy  plaster  and  press  it  down 
gently  till  the  surface  of  the  plaster  reaches  midway  up 
on  the  head  —  just  behind  the  ears.  Allow  this  to  set  till 
perfectly  hard  (about  one  hour). 
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Step  4  —  Making  the  second  hacf  of  the  tnould 

After  the  mould  has  set,  cover  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  plaster  thoroughly  with  vaseline  to  prevent  its  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  next  part,  then,  mixing  a  second  portion  of 
plaster  as  before,  pour  it  over  the  upturned  plasticine 
head  so  it  covers  the  highest  point  by  at  least  one  inch. 
Set  this  aside  to  harden.  Now  the  entire  head  is  covered 
with  plaster. 

Step  5  —  Removing  the  sculpture  from  the  mould 

When  the  last  is  thoroughly  hard,  tear  the  card¬ 
board  box  away  and,  by  inserting  the  tip  of  a  thin  knife 
blade  or  by  tapping  gently  at  the  seam,  pry  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  mould  apart.  The  wax  sculpture  may  now  be 
pulled  out  of  the  mould  and  rolled  into  a  ball  to  use 
again. 

Step  6  —  Casting  the  head 

Coat  the  inside  of  both  parts  of  the  mould  with 
vaseline,  then  press  the  plastic  wood  into  each  half  at  a 
time,  filling  every  crevice  and  pressing  it  firmly  into  the 
depression  till  the  entire  surface  is  lined  to  the  thickness 
of  nearly  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  Let  the  plastic  wood  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  edge  a  little,  as  the  wood  composition 
shrinks  somewhat  when  dry.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  can 
of  wood  pulp  covered  tightly,  because  the  solvent  evapo¬ 


rates  very  quickly.  Allow  the  plastic  wood  to  dry  thor¬ 
oughly  before  removing  the  shells  which  are  the  front 
and  back  of  the  head.  Insert  the  piece  of  wire  between  the 
two  parts  just  above  the  ears,  then  join  the  parts  together 
with  plastic  wood,  smearing  it  smoothly  over  the  seams. 
With  the  pliers  bend  the  extended  wire  into  loops  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  These  latter  hold  the  strings  supporting 
the  head.  The  puppet  head  is  now  ready  for  sandpapering 
if  it  needs  smoothing. 

Step  7  —  Preparing  the  surface  for  the  make-up 

The  natural  wood  color  may  be  satisfactory  as  a 
basic  color  for  some  types,  but  for  others  a  priming  coat  is 
needed.  “Spacht,”  a  commercial  primer  which  is  white  in 
color,  is  good.  However,  a  preparatory  coat  may  be  made 
by  using  any  shade  of  flesh  color  that  suits  the  character 
to  be  depicted.  Avoid  realism  in  make-up,  try  to  express 
the  character  vividly.  Avoid  the  use  of  black  for  shadows 
and  eyelashes,  using  instead  a  dark  blue  which  gives 
more  life.  All  lines,  colors  and  features  must  be  exag¬ 
gerated  because  of  the  strong  light  and  the  very  small 
size  of  the  head. 

Constructing  the  Puppet  Body 

There  are  a  great  many  different  ways  of  making 
marionette  bodies,  and  a  variety  of  materials  may  be  used 


MAKING  MOULD  AND  CASTING 
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STEP  4- 
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with  excellent  results.  Wood  construction  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  as  this  particular  type  admits  of 
variation  to  suit  different  proportions  and  characteriza¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  sturdy.  The  diagrams  will  explain  very 
simply  the  principles  of  construction,  but  the  method 
may  be  modified  for  special  requirements. 

Materials  —  dowel  sticks,  one  inch  thickness,  about 
30  inches  in  length  for  all  the  parts  of  a  24-inch  puppet. 

Small  pieces  of  pine  or  other  soft  wood  (not  balsa), 
to  use  for  the  shoulder  and  hip  construction. 

Small  strips  of  trunk  fiber  or  galvanized  sheet  metal 
for  the  joints. 

A  piece  of  spongex  rubber  for  the  pliable  body  sec¬ 
tion.  (An  arrangement  of  cloth  or  stocking  loosely 
stuffed  with  cotton  may  be  substituted  for  the  spongex  if 
more  convenient.) 

About  five  inches  of  small  chain  to  be  attached  to  the 
shoulder  section  extending  through  the  soft  body  and 
connected  to  the  hips  and  leg  section. 

Some  strong  wire,  inch  nails,  small  staples,  tiny 
screw  eyes  and  some  chamois  or  leather  to  make  wrist 
joints  and  sometimes  neck  joints. 

The  diagrams  and  measurements  explain  themselves. 
All  indicated  measures  are  for  a  puppet  standing  about 
24  inches  high  and  must,  of  course,  be  varied  to  agree 
with  a  change  of  size  or  for  a  child  character.  Watch  the 
angle  at  which  the  dowel  is  cut  to  give  the  proper  bend  at 
elbow  and  knee  joints.  All  cut  edges  should  be  carefully 
sandpapered  to  remove  any  roughness  that  would  catch 
in  the  clothes  or  the  strings.  This  is  also  true  of  wire  tips 
and  metal  edges.  Careful  workmanship  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  essential  for  flexible  movement  of  the 
puppet.  Hands  and  feet  may  be  weighted  to  bring  them 
back  to  a  normal  position  after  an  upraised  gesture.  See 
that  feet  are  attached  properly  to  avoid  the  disconcerting 
effect  of  having  one  foot  “toe  in’’  out  of  line  with  the 
other.  Feet  should  be  simple  in  form,  in  keeping  with  the 
character,  and  flat  on  the  bottom.  A  hole  may  be  gouged 
out  of  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  a  piece  of  lead  or  shot  in¬ 
serted  for  weight,  then  sealed  up  again  with  plastic  wood 
and  sandpapered  to  make  it  flat  and  flush  with, the  heel 
section.  No  string  is  required  on  the  foot  unless  the 
marionette  is  a  dancer  or  performs  some  special  trick.  For 
all  ordinary  movements  the  string  attached  just  above  the 
knee  lifts  the  leg,  and  when  knee  and  ankle  joints  are 
properly  articulated  all  the  parts  fall  in  natural  positions. 
The  most  fatal  mistake  of  the  amateur  is  that  of  making 
the  feet  too  small.  Err  on  the  side  of  over-size  if  need  be; 
small  feet  are  not  convincing  and  lend  nothing  to  the 
characterization.  Hands  are  also  important  in  building  up 
the  general  idea  of  the  type.  Again,  avoid  small  hands. 

Since  the  puppet  hand  does  not  actually  change  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  select  some  simple  though  charac¬ 
teristic  pose  for  the  hands.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  best 
to  model  or  cut  the  hands  with  the  fingers  together, 
merely  separating  the  thumb  slightly  to  give  expression. 
If  a  menacing  fist  plays  an  important  part  in  the  puppet’s 
role,  it  may  be  well  to  shape  one  hand  as  a  doubled  fist, 
using  this  for  the  appropriate  gesture,  and  model  the 
other  as  an  outstretched  or  slightly  bent  hand.  Hands 
which  must  hold  something  as  a  scepter  or  a  banner  may 
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be  shaped  in  the  beginning  wi:  i  he  opening  made  by  tne 
enclosing  fingers  just  the  size  to  receive  the  particular  ob¬ 
ject.  The  distinctive  property,  if  permanent,  may  be  at¬ 
tached  with  plastic  wood  or,  if  temporary,  it  may  be 
fastened  on  with  adhesive  tape  or  fine  wire,  providing  the 
loose  ends  of  the  wire  are  carefully  pressed  down  to  avoid 
embarrassing  entanglements.  Two  small  holes  may  be 
drilled  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  accommodate  the 
string  which  is  run  through  them  and  tied  firmly  at  the 
back. 

All  joints  must  move  easily  without  the  slightest 
hitch.  It  is  advisable  to  make  the  control  sticks;  string 
the  marionette  and  try  it  out  for  easy  and  accurate  move¬ 
ment  before  the  costume  is  put  on.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of 
time  if  all  changes  and  adjustments  are  made  before  the 
costume  adds  to  the  complications.  For  that  reason, 
therefore,  the  construction  of  the  controllers  and  the 
plan  of  string  will  be  considered  next. 

Construction  of  the  Control  Sticks 

The  controllers  may  be  made  from  any  good,  light 
weight,  well  seasoned  wood.  The  wood  should  be  about 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  one-fourth  inch  thick. 
Three  strips  are  needed,  each  six  and  one-half  inches  long, 
and  one  strip  eight  inches  long.  Sandpaper  all  sawed 
edges  carefully  to  avoid  catching  in  the  strings.  Letter 
each  strip  with  ink,  marking  them  A,  B,  C,  D.  This  will 
make  the  assembling  according  to  the  directions  much 
easier. 

Strip  A.  (Top  lengthwise  strip.)  This  strip  should 
have  holes  drilled  as  indicated:  No.  1  —  one  inch  from 
the  top;  No.  2  —  three-quarters  inch  from  the  bottom; 
and  No.  3  —  five-eighths  inch  from  the  bottom.  Fasten  a 
radio  clip  in  hole  No.  3  with  a  half-inch  bolt.  This  clip 
merely  replaces  the  usual  upright  peg,  which  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  hold  the  foot  strings  when  not  in  use.  The 
clip  is  simple  and  facilitates  the  quick  handling  of  the 
foot  control. 

Strip  B.  (Foot  lengthwise  strip.)  To  hold  the  strings 
firmly  in  position,  notches  are  needed,  with  all  cut  edges 
sandpapered  to  prevent  any  difficulty  with  the  strings. 
Cut  two  directly  opposite  each  other  at  each  end  of  the 
strip.  The  center  point  of  each  pair  of  notches  should  be 
one-half  inch  from  the  end  of  the  stick.  Clip  strip  B  (the 
foot  control)  to  strip  A  (keeping  them  at  right  angles). 

Strip  C.  (Under  strip  parallel  to  strip  A.)  With  a  jig 
saw  make  a  half-inch  slit  lengthwise  of  strip  C.  At  this 
same  end  cut  notches  opposite  each  other,  the  center  of 
the  notches,  one  inch  down  from  the  end.  At  the  opposite 
end,  insert  two  of  the  smallest  size  screw  eyes  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wood.  The  hand  string  will  run  through 
these  two  screw  eyes.  Next  drill  four  holes  along  the 
length  of  the  stick,  marking  off  the  distances  as  follows: 
No.  1  —  two  inches  from  the  top;  No.  2  —  two  and  one- 
half  inches  from  top;  No.  3  —  three  inches  from  top;  and 
No.  4  —  three-quarters  inch  from  the  bottom.  Loop  one 
and  one-half  inches  of  wire  through  holes  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Twist  the  ends  together  with  pliers  and  file  the  edges 
smooth.  This  loop  carries  the  string  attached  to  the  seat 
and  is  used  in  bowing  the  puppet. 

Strip  D.  (Cross  pieces  carrying  head  strings.)  Cut 
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two  pairs  of  notches  located  one-half  inch  from  each  end 
of  the  stick.  Mark  two  dots  in  the  center,  each  dot  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  respective  end.  These  dots  will 
indicate  where  to  nail  on  the  wrist  strap  later.  Nail  strip 
D  at  right  angles  to  strip  C,  keeping  the  front  edges  of  D 
one  and  one-quarter  inches  from  the  end  containing  the 
screw  eyes. 

Assembling 

Attach  strips  A  and  C  so  that  strip  C  hangs  free  of  A 
and  about  one  inch  apart,  to  give  play  of  movement. 
These  sticks  are  joined  by  running  a  piece  of  strong, 
smooth  twine  through  hole  No.  1  in  strip  A  and  passing 
it  through  hole  No.  1  in  strip  C  —  then  securing  it  by  a 
knot  on  the  under  side  of  strip  C.  Connect  the  strips  to¬ 
gether  at  the  front  and  in  a  similar  manner  by  inserting 
the  twine  in  hole  No.  2  of  stick  A,  passing  it  then 
through  hole  No.  4  of  the  under  strip  C.  Tack  a  loop  of 
strap  on  strip  D  where  dots  No.  1  and  No.  2  indicate. 
This  strap  is  to  be  passed  over  the  hand,  and  by  means  of 
it  the  whole  marionette  may  be  suspended  from  the 
wrist.  At  this  point  there  are  two  sticks  lengthwise,  one 
suspended  one  inch  below  the  other  and  two  crosspieces 
at  right  angles  to  the  others,  the  lower  one  nailed  on 
permanently  and  the  upper  and  forward  one  held  in 
place  by  the  clip  which  releases  the  crosspieces  when 
desired. 


Stringing 

Now  connect  strings  to  the  controls  and  to  the 
marionette  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  It  will  be  most  satis¬ 
factory  if  two  people  work  together  at  the  stringing,  as  it 
is  much  easier  to  adjust  the  corresponding  strings  to  the 
same  length.  Attach  the  head  strings  first;  this  establishes 
the  length  and  holds  the  figure  upright  and  balanced. 
The  length  of  the  strings  is  determined  by  the  distance 
the  puppeteer  stands  above  the  floor  on  the  bridge.  The 
arms  are  held  out  and  slightly  down  at  a  comfortable 
angle.  It  will  be  best  to  allow  a  little  extra  length  on  all 
strings  to  permit  adjustments,  and  all  tying  should  be 
temporary  until  the  marionette  is  balanced  and  easy 
operation  is  assured.  Notice  that  the  hands  are  on  one 
continuous  string,  passing  through  the  screw  eyes  at  the 
front  of  stick  C.  This  string  should  be  slack,  allowing  the 
hands  to  fall  easily  when  not  in  use.  The  shoulder  string 
is  also  continuous,  passing  through  the  wire  loop  on  the 
under  side  of  stick  C. 

The  very  best  string  to  use  is  black  fishing  line  which 
may  be  bought  by  the  roll.  It  is  more  expensive  than  shoe¬ 
makers’  thread,  which  is  possible,  especially  when  waxed. 
But  to  avoid  the  tangling  difficulties  that  disrupt  a  per¬ 
formance  and  surely  try  one’s  patience,  by  all  means  spend 
the  money  for  fish  line. 

Costuming  a  Marionette 

Because  of  the  miniature  size  of  the  marionette,  the 
costume  is  very  important  in  establishing  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  the  character,  the  rank,  the  period  of  his¬ 
tory,  even  the  race  of  the  puppet.  Again,  the  costume, 
like  all  the  other  features,  must  be  intensified,  simplified 
and  expressive. 
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of  the  actual  cloth,  to  repres  it  the  figures.  The  attention 
of  the  audience  is  directed  to  particular  characters  at 
certain  times  by  the  contrast  of  their  costumes  and  move¬ 
ments  with  those  of  other  puppets  and  the  surrounding 
scene.  The  silhouette  of  the  costume  and  the  posture  must 
be  considered  at  every  moment  during  the  progress  of  the 
play.  Keep  the  general  picture  in  mind  at  all  times  and 
do  not  mar  the  unity  of  the  scene  by  overemphasis  upon 
a  comparatively  unimportant  character.  Express  the 
spirit  of  the  period  or  type,  but  do  not  attempt  to  dupli¬ 
cate  an  actual  costume.  Variety  of  texture  is  as  important 
as  variety  in  style  and  color.  Then,  too,  for  marionettes, 
the  patterns  in  materials  must  be  in  scale  to  the  size  of  the 
figures.  Lacking  the  cloth  weight  of  full-sized  costume,  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  stitch  dress  weights  in  the  hems  of 
skirts  and  unruly  coat  tails  to  make  them  hang  well.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  diminutiveness  and  the  need  for  easy  move¬ 
ment,  neck,  sleeves  and  trousers  must  be  loose  enough  to 
permit  the  required  bending  and  gesticulating,  but  they 
should  be  cut  to  pattern  to  avoid  clumsiness  which  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  action.  Milliners’  glue  is  an  excellent 
medium  for  securing  bands  of  trimming  as  well  as  for  the 
applique  of  insignia  or  designs.  Allow  for  strings  and  the 
wire  loops  in  cutting,  because  small  holes  will  often  have 
to  be  cut  or  pierced  in  the  finished  costume  when  the 
stringing  is  done.  All  trimmings  and  accessories  must  be 
stitched  firmly  in  place  to  facilitate  the  swift  handling  of 
the  puppets  backstage.  Surprising  things  happen  in  the 
unexpected  slipping  of  a  head  dress,  making  a  rakish  tilt 
on  a  dignified  archbishop,  or  the  catching  up  of  a  skirt  by 
the  sudden  pull  of  a  string  may  spoil  the  whole  mood  of  a 
scene,  since  the  actors  themselves  cannot  correct  these 
seemingly  simple  errors.  The  ingenuity  of  the  puppeteer  is 
often  taxed  to  be  ready  for  such  emergencies  by  inventing 
some  excuse  for  taking  the  puppet  off  the  stage  immedi¬ 
ately  or  closing  the  curtain  a  moment  for  the  adjustment 
of  these  things.  It  is  best  to  prevent  such  accidents  as  far 
as  possible  by  gluing  hats  to  heads  and  tacking  down  un¬ 
ruly  bits  of  costume  that  seem  likely  to  interfere  with  a 
smooth  performance. 

Keep  a  scrap  box  for  interesting  pieces  of  cloth,  plain 
and  figured,  of  various  textures,  braids,  buttons,  cottons, 
yarns,  bits  of  fur  for  trimmings  or  wigs,  felt  for  hats  and 
boots,  oilcloth  for  trimmings  and  shoes.  It  is  amazing 
what  a  stimulus  to  the  imagination  there  is  in  just  look¬ 
ing  through  a  good  assortment  of  scraps. 

A  clipping  book  of  period  costumes,  uniforms  and 
peasant  dress  of  different  lands  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  giving  the  convincingly  authentic  look  to  an  historic 
character.  Famous  paintings  may  be  relied  upon  to  give 
the  spirit  of  the  period.  As  the  collection  grows  and  judg¬ 
ment  becomes  more  discriminating,  the  less  good  illustra¬ 
tions  may  be  taken  out  and  the  standard  continually  im¬ 
proved. 
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Constructing  a  Puppet  Stage 

An  ideal  set-up  for  the  development  of  puppetry 

ii  could  be  designed  with  a  long  narrow  room  for 
the  auditorium,  seating  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  on 
a  slightly  graded  floor.  The  proscenium  arch  of  the  small 
stage  at  one  end  would  separate  the  auditorium  from  the 
workshop  adjoining  it  to  the  rear,  and  a  door  on  each 
side  of  the  stage  would  provide  easy  access  from  one 
room  to  the  other.  The  workroom  should  be  equipped 
with  work  benches,  racks  for  lumber,  sinks,  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  and  simple  storage  space  for  the  convenient  care 
of  tools,  materials  and  finished  puppets.  With  the  back- 
stage  extending  into  the  workshop,  the  theatre  and 
studio  form  an  efficient  laboratory  unit  in  which  con¬ 
struction  and  production  may  proceed  together  without 
loss  of  time  or  energy.  While  this  ideal  can  seldom  be  at¬ 
tained,  the  educational  potentialities  of  the  work  are  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  these  can  be  developed  in  an 
ordinary  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  class 
activities  and  provide  for  the  care  of  materials. 

Since  the  stage  is  the  most  permanent  and  the  most 
expensive  single  item,  it  deserves  serious  discussion,  re¬ 
search  and  planning  by  the  whole  group  concerned.  It  will 
probably  be  most  efficient  to  select  a  group  of  three  or 
four  boys  who  are  mechanically  skilled  to  do  the  actual 
building,  but  the  initial  planning  demands  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  entire  class,  to  insure  the  most  useful 
and  effective  stage. 

If  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  see  the  stage  con¬ 
struction  and  the  sets  of  a  professional  company  of 
puppeteers.  Such  a  trip  will  no  doubt  suggest  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  some  difficult  points  of  construction. 

There  are  almost  as  many  types  of  puppet  stages  as 
there  are  people  to  design  them  —  each  person  featuring 
some  particular  thing  that  interests  him  especially. 
Valuable  information  may  be  gleaned  from  many  sources 
and  adapted  to  the  special  need,  but  each  stage  will  have 
certain  limitations  of  its  own  imposed  by  the  size  or  shape 
of  the  room,  the  age  (size)  of  the  producing  group  and,  of 
course,  by  the  budget. 

The  accompanying  sketches  are  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  stage  may  be  used  in  the  auditorium 
where  the  curtains  may  be  drawn  to  mask  off  the  sides  of 
the  puppet  stage  and  either  the  existing  valance  lowered 
or  a  like  section  of  curtain  made  to  fill  the  space  above  the 
puppet  stage  between  the  parted  curtains.  It  is  likewise 
assumed  that  this  stage  is  not  to  be  of  the  folding  type 
used  by  travelling  puppet  companies,  but  one  which  is 
rather  permanent,  yet  so  bolted  together  that  an  efficient 
crew  of  student  stage  hands  may  dismantle  and  reassemble 
it  in  the  auditorium,  taking  approximately  thirty  min¬ 
utes  for  each  operation. 

The  stage  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three 
parts,  each  of  which  is  built  as  a  unit  and  may  be  moved 
as  a  unit,  (1)  the  proscenium  and  front  bridge  section, 
(2)  the  rear  bridge  section,  and  (3)  the  acting  platform 
set  between  them.  The  front  section  has  a  proscenium 
arch  five  feet  long  by  four  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  a 
front  bridge  attached  to  it  constructed  from  a  twelve- 
inch  plank,  two  inches  thick,  laid  on  the  supporting 


struts  and  bolted  permanently  in  place.  In  this  section 
the  weight  is  carried  largely  by  the  stepladders  set  just 
under  the  plank  of  the  bridge  and  fastened  firmly  to  it  by 
four-inch  bolts  and  nuts.  The  ladders  may  be  removed  for 
easy  handling.  Five-foot  ladders  with  the  bridge  laid  on 
them  clear  the  proscenium  opening.  The  ladders  should 
have  additional  side  braces  to  make  them  rigid  and  pre¬ 
vent  spreading.  There  should  be  a  section  continuing  the 
front  of  the  stage  up  five  feet  above  the  bridge  to  mask  the 
movements  of  the  puppeteers  operating  from  the  bridge. 
This  upper  part  may  be  hinged  to  allow  for  folding  down 
for  moving. 

The  rear  bridge  section  is  used  more  than  the  front 
and  requires  no  opening  like  the  proscenium  arch,  so  it 
may  be  sturdily  constructed  and  braced  in  both  directions 
with  three-foot  ladders  bolted  as  before  under  the  bridge 
plank.  The  front  edge  of  the  rear  bridge  —  that  part  next 
the  acting  platform  —  should  have  a  rail  about  waist- 
high,  so  built  and  braced  to  withstand  the  combined 
weight  of  four  or  five  students  leaning  dead  weight  against 
it  while  manipulating  the  marionettes  on  the  floor  below. 
It  needs  a  rear  guard  rail  to  prevent  the  unwary  puppeteer 
from  stepping  off  into  space  during  the  excitement  of  a 
performance.  To  this  sustaining  rail  of  the  rear  bridge  a 
puppet  rail  may  be  constructed  upon  which  puppets  may 
hang  within  easy  reach  of  the  operators  when  needed. 
This  rail  may  be  hinged  to  premit  easier  handling  when 
the  pieces  are  moved. 

The  acting  platform  placed  between  the  proscenium 
section  and  the  rear  bridge  is  four  inches  high  and  three 
feet  deep,  and  as  wide  as  the  front  section.  It  is  hooked  to 
the  other  two  sections  by  screen  hooks  and  screw  eyes.  A 
strong  bar  of  wood,  two  inches  by  two  inches,  used  as  a 
stretcher  near  the  floor  and  bolted  to  the  front  and  rear 
sections  will  add  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  stage. 
There  may  be  no  crossbars  higher  up,  since  the  space  must 
be  free  for  handling  settings  and  bringing  in  the  puppets. 

The  skeleton  stage  front  may  be  covered  with  light 
ply  wood  or  with  cloth  cut  to  fit  and  attached  to  the 
frame  by  tapes  which  are  quickly  tied  and  untied.  The 
cloth,  of  course,  must  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  the 
audience  being  disturbed  by  moving  shadows  when  the 
strong  lights  are  on  backstage. 

The  frame  should  be  constructed  from  seasoned  two 
inch  by  two  inch  wood,  though  the  comer  pieces  could 
be  of  two  by  four  stock  for  greater  strength. 

The  valance  for  the  puppet  stage  is  attached  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  proscenium  arch  and  made  to  adjust  up 
and  down.  The  track  for  the  curtain,  which  is  usually  of 
the  draw  type,  is  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  front 
bridge  and  is  carried  at  least  six  inches  beyond  the  arch  on 
each  side.  If  an  inner  or  act  curtain  is  used,  it  may  be 
made  to  roll  up  or  “trip.” 

The  stage  described  has  been  built  by  students  in  the 
classroom  and  has  been  very  satisfactory  during  several 
years  of  hard  use.  Many  minor  gadgets  may  be  added  to 
give  greater  flexibility  and  efficiency  as  one  becomes  more 
familiar  with  the  needs  and  the  possibilities.  Enterprising 
students  will  continually  improve  the  equipment.  Some¬ 
one  may  devise  counterweighting  for  the  act  curtain,  or 
another  make  adjustable  tormentors  hinged  to  the 
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proscenium  arch,  or  perhaps  a  “broken”  rear  bridge, 
made  in  two  sections  set  at  angles,  and  so  the  list  may  be 
extended  indefinitely. 

Spotlights,  floods  or  strip  lights  may  be  clamped  to 
the  front  bridge,  may  stand  at  the  sides  or  hang  from  the 
rear  bridge.  They  must  be  so  placed  as  to  give  the  desired 
lighting  without  interfering  with  the  handling  of  the 
marionettes. 

Lighting  units  may  be  purchased  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  firms,  but  many  a  student  can  rig  up  a  homemade 
flood  light  with  a  tin  funnel  or  a  coffee  can  for  a  reflector 
mounted  on  a  base  with  a  U-shaped  arm  to  give  it  flexible 
movement.  Cyclorma  strips  are  easily  constructed  with  a 
row  of  sockets  set  on  a  wooden  strip  and  sheet  metal  bent 
to  make  the  reflector. 

The  stage  and  the  lighting  units  must  serve  the  es¬ 
sential  needs,  but  the  important  thing  is  not  what  they 
are,  but  what  may  be  done  with  them. 

General  Information  about  Stage  Setting  —  Various 

Types 

Theatre  is  the  magic  blending  of  the  many  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  costume,  pantomime, 
speech,  music  and  the  dance  —  all  intensified  by  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  lighting.  The  fusion  of  these  creates  a  new,  com¬ 
posite  art  which,  when  understood,  provides  a  healthful 
source  of  enjoyment. 

The  purpose  of  the  setting  is  the  creation  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  appropriate  background  for  the  action,  but  it 
must  also  establish  an  atmosphere,  an  emotional  envelope, 
suggest  place  and  time  environment  and  create  a  means  of 
communication  between  actors  and  audience,  arousing  in 
them  a  real  interest  in  the  march  of  the  story.  If  the  de¬ 
signer  can  create  an  effect  upon  the  stage  that  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  play  and  its  emotions,  then  he  has  done  the 
work  expected  of  him.  The  significance  alone  matters  — 
the  medium  and  the  method  are  the  choice  of  his  own 
creative  power  and  ingenuity. 

Sheldon  Cheney,  the  well-known  writer  on  Theatre, 
says:  “In  certain  spatial  adjustments  there  is  a  living 
beauty,  a  fourth-dimensional,  formal  quality.  There  is  an 
element  involved  far  beyond  any  contributory  beauty  to 
be  wrung  from  shallow  surface  decoration.  ”  Stage  design 
is  not  a  matter  of  merely  reproducing  the  architecture  or 
the  decoration  of  a  period.  It  is  expressing  the  essence  of 
the  place  and  the  mood  in  a  most  significant  way. 

There  are  many  ways  of  designing  stage  settings,  but 
most  productions  may  be  classed  as  in  one  “style”  or  an¬ 
other.  Each  “style”  will  be  briefly  described,  that,  with 
greater  understanding,  there  may  be  more  thorough  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  newer  forms  of  stage  design  used  in  many 
current  stage  productions. 

The  Realistic  —  A  setting  giving  the  illusion  of  actual 
existence,  a  convincingly  accurate  representation  of  a 
situation  true  to  life. 

The  Suggestive  —  A  setting  in  which  the  most  typical 
elements  are  made  to  symbolize  the  whole.  For  example, 
the  high  altar  with  its  mellow  tapers  may  suggest  the 
entire  interior  of  a  great  cathedral. 

The  Abstract  —  A  setting  in  which  there  is  no  attempt 
to  suggest  actuality  of  time  or  place  but  instead,  by  the 
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arrangement  of  line,  form  and  color,  the  inner  meaning 
of  the  play  is  interpreted.  It  is  pure  design  and  involves  a 
careful  study  of  the  psychology  of  line  and  color  and 
their  effect  on  the  audience. 

The  Constructivist  —  A  setting  built  of  actual  archi¬ 
tectural  forms  to  give  a  three-dimensional  background  for 
three-dimensional  actors  and  to  allow  more  rhythmic 
mo\ement  of  actors  and  groups.  This  type  of  setting 
makes  use  of  elevations,  platforms,  steps,  and  provides 
greater  flexibility  of  action  by  getting  away  from  the  old 
single  acting  level. 

There  are  other  styles  demanding  special  theatre  con¬ 
struction,  as  the  Architectural  stage  and  the  Space  stage. 

Constructing  Actual  Stage  Settings 

The  stage  scene  should  furnish  a  plausible  and  con¬ 
vincing  place  for  the  action,  but  should  never  interfere 
with  nor  distract  from  the  action.  It  may  suggest  the 
period,  the  place,  even  the  time  of  day,  by  a  realistic 
setting,  or,  with  a  simple  curtain  only,  leave  all  to  the 
imagination. 

The  style  or  manner  of  treatment  for  the  settings 
must  be  determined  when  the  production  as  a  whole  has 
crystallized.  There  must  be  a  visual  rhythm  that  organ¬ 
izes  and  synthesizes  the  whole  production  making  it  a 
consistent  and  expressive  unit. 

While  a  relative  sense  of  scale  must  be  maintained  in 
the  making  of  the  properties  for  marionette  plays,  there 
may  be  a  considerable  departure  from  it  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  things.  Chairs  and  tables  which  the 
puppets  use  should  be  in  the  proper  proportion  to  them, 
but  houses,  trees,  walls,  even  doors  may  be  dwarfed  some¬ 
what  without  loss  of  illusion. 

For  puppets  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  high,  the 
most  practical  material  for  the  settings  is  a  light-weight 
wall  board  about  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  inch  thick. 
All  forms  must  be  open  at  the  top  to  permit  the  easy 
handling  of  the  strings.  All  scenic  pieces  should  be 
weighted,  attached  together  by  flat  strips  lying  on  the 
floor  or,  best  of  all,  glued  in  permanent  position  on  the 
floor  board  for  that  scene.  Properties  that  must  be  moved 
during  the  course  of  the  play,  seemingly  by  the  puppets, 
may  be  left  and  all  others  fastened  to  the  floor.  All  un¬ 
secured  walls  and  pieces  of  scenery  are  a  great  hazard,  for 
a  gentle  brushing  by  the  strings  or  a  slight  move  by  an 
unwary  puppet  may  tip  over  the  wall  of  the  castle  or  an 
otherwise  impressive  throne.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to 
restore  the  illusion  destroyed  in  that  brief  moment.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  avoid  such  unfortunate  happenings  — 
so  brace  the  scene  well. 

Simplify  settings  always,  selecting  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  positions,  and  remember  that  the  actors  and 
the  action  must  be  seen  against  this  background.  If  many 
figures  are  to  act  on  the  stage  at  one  time,  the  setting 
must  be  very  simple  to  avoid  confusion.  Take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  use  different  stage  levels.  If  this  is 
not  overdone,  it  lends  great  variety  to  the  scene  and  per¬ 
mits  better  grouping  of  puppets  without  obstructing  the 
view.  Depth  of  forms  must  be  suggested,  not  actual,  and 
the  need  for  it  may  frequently  be  obviated  entirely  by 
turning  the  wall  at  the  best  angle.  Properties  should  be 
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sturdy  but  not  clumsy,  convincing  yet  simple.  The  neces¬ 
sary  chairs,  tables  and  other  small  properties  may  be 
made  from  wood,  the  parts  glued  or  nailed  together  and 
braced  to  stand  all  the  rough  usage  that  accompanies  the 
bustle  of  scene  shifting.  If  there  is  sufficient  floor  space 
back  stage  to  accommodate  large  pieces,  it  will  prove  an 
economy  of  time  and  effort  to  have  each  scene  completely 
set  up  and  firmly  glued  in  place  on  its  own  floor.  Any 
moveable  pieces  may  be  quickly  put  in  position  if  the 
exact  location  is  indicated  by  a  painted  line  showing  the 
position  and  angle.  At  a  change  of  scene  the  whole  thing 
may  be  picked  up  in  one  piece  and  the  next  scene  set  in  its 
place,  cutting  down  in  this  way  the  long  waits  between 
acts,  waits  which  are  tiresome  in  themselves  and  which 
break  the  spell  for  the  audience. 

Certain  devices  that  are  not  necessary  on  the  regular 
stage  must  be  used  with  puppets.  For  instance,  if  a 
marionette  must  enter  the  door  of  a  room  it  is  obvious 
that  something  must  be  done  to  the  solid  wall  space  just 
above  the  door.  The  puppet  strings  cannot  be  pulled 
through  the  solid  wall,  so  the  top  of  the  door  must  be 
masked  in  some  way  to  prevent  the  audience  seeing  the 
open  space  above  it,  or  one  side  of  the  wall  may  be  set 
slightly  in  front  of  the  other,  making  a  passageway  that 
serves  very  well  for  a  door.  These  limitations  merely 
serve  to  stimulate  the  ingenuity  of  the  puppeteer  and  add 
zest  to  the  work. 

For  painting  the  settings  and  properties,  oil  paint  or 
poster  colors  may  be  used,  but  if  there  is  much  to  be  done 
the  ordinary  powder  or  fresco  paint  will  be  found  much 
cheaper  and  just  as  satisfactory.  Mix  this  powder  paint 
with  a  little  water  and  add  a  bit  of  sizing  or  glue  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  flaking  or  rubbing  off.  Use  a  large  brush  or  a 
sponge  to  apply  the  color,  and  remember  that  the  lights 
do  strange  things  to  colors.  No  matter  how  well  the 
scene  looks  in  the  studio,  if  the  color  is  killed  by  the 
lights  it  is  not  successful  and  must  be  painted  over.  Amber 
lights  particularly  dull  the  colors.  It  is  well  to  try  out 
lights  with  different  colored  gelatines  on  samples  of 
painted  patches  before  going  too  far  with  the  painting 
job.  Surfaces  painted  in  little  do-dots  or  flecks  of  different 
colors,  but  of  the  same  value  or  tone,  will  pick  up  the 
light  better  and  the  color  will  have  greater  vibration. 

Experiment  with  this  spattered  color,  stippling  the 
color  on  with  stubby  brushes,  or  put  the  paint  in  a  bottle 
and  use  a  sprayer.  It  is  the  effect  and  not  the  method  that 
counts.  Heighten  or  exaggerate  the  color  a  bit.  Do  not 
try  to  be  too  literal  —  that  is,  for  the  workaday  world, 
and  this  is  the  land  of  illusion.  Do  not  attempt  to  paint 
everything  a  different  hue;  there  must  always  be  discreet 
subordination  in  theatre  just  as  in  all  art.  It  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  all  the  properties  needed  for  the  play  - 
dishes,  autos,  trees,  furniture.  It  is  sometimes  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  buy  doll  furniture  or  chinaware,  but  these  things 
are  too  literal  to  be  convincing.  They  are  distracting  in 
their  useless  detail  and  are  frequently  just  out  of  scale,  or 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  scene,  but  particularly 
because  their  use  detracts  from  the  intention  of  the  course 
which  is  educational. 

Have  all  scenes  arranged  systematically  backstage 
and  have  all  property  changes  during  scenes  entered  on 


the  cue  sheet,  to  facilitate  quick  and  accurate  handling, 
cutting  down  on  waits. 

As  a  final  warning,  remember  that  the  whole  play 
must  be  a  unit  —  the  scenes,  the  properties,  the  costumes 
and  the  lighting.  Do  not  overemphasize  any  one  of 
them. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Selecting  the  Play 

A  circus,  vaudeville  or  revue  makes  splendid  mate- 
■  rial  for  a  marionette  show  because  of  the  great 
opportunity  for  imaginative  ingenuity,  the  variety  of 
scope  and  the  gay,  swift  movement  so  effective  in  show¬ 
manship.  The  circus  also  serves  to  stimulate  a  competitive 
interest  in  the  initial  performance,  with  each  student 
striving  to  make  his  marionette  or  his  act  the  best  on  the 
program.  Since  the  stunts  are  independent  of  each  other, 
this  plan  has  the  additional  advantage  of  dividing  the 
class  into  small  groups  for  rehearsals.  It  is  flexible,  too, 
since  individual  puppets  or  skits  which  are  less  successful 
may  be  eliminated  without  interfering  materially  with 
the  unity  of  the  final  program.  The  varied  and  somewhat 
impromptu  acts  serve  admirably  to  stimulate  original 
thinking  in  dramatic  writing  by  the  pupils,  as  they 
actually  experience  the  possibility  of  puppet  action.  So 
from  many  angles,  the  circus  or  revue  offers  a  dynamic 
starting  point  for  puppet  plays. 

Fantastic,  imaginative  situations  in  unknown  re¬ 
gions  peopled  by  strange,  unreal  folk  stir  creative  in¬ 
genuity  and  also  interest  the  audience  by  the  clever  acting 
that  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a  human  performer.  A 
local  happening  developed  into  a  sprightly  play,  or  the 
satirizing  of  local  persons,  perhaps  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  are  interesting  approaches  and  always  find  a  re¬ 
sponsive  audience.  It  is  in  these  bizarre  situations  that 
puppets  excel,  though  they  may  play  straight  drama  very 
successfully  when  the  students  have  had  sufficient  experi¬ 
ence  to  select  and  produce  the  more  subtle  situations. 

Most  puppet  plays  should  be  short,  not  over  half  an 
hour  in  length,  in  order  to  successfully  maintain  the  illu¬ 
sion. 

See  that  the  play  selected  or  written  is  really  good 
dramatic  literature.  Otherwise  it  neutralizes  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  by  giving  the  student  an  entirely  false  stand¬ 
ard  of  literature,  and  it  lowers  the  appreciation  of  the 
audience. 

When  a  definite  selection  has  been  made  which  is 
appropriate  both  to  the  producing  group  and  the  audi¬ 
ence,  the  following  procedure  will  be  helpful  in  analyzing 
the  play  preparatory  to  the  designing  of  settings: 
Concerning: 

(i)  Plot  and  Mood 

Read  the  play  quickly  for  the  story  and  the  emotional 
content. 

Reread  it  slowly,  visualizing  the  movement  of  the 
people  for  definite  action  and  grouping. 

Study  it  for  dramatic  emphasis,  as  the  important 
scenes  are  built  around  the  most  dramatic  action. 

Decide  upon  the  central  theme  and  the  tempo. 
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(2)  Locale  —  Environment ,  -period ,  place 

Consider  the  historic  or  expressive  locale.  Is  a  defi¬ 
nite  historical  environment  essential? 

Consider  the  author’s  scene  sequence  and  description. 

Decide  upon  the  essentials  of  settings,  properties, 
characters  and  costume. 

(3)  General  Plan 

Determine  the  type  of  production  which  will  best 
express  the  play  (realistic,  suggestive).  This  is  then  the 
established  style  of  production  for  settings,  costumes  and 
acting,  maintaining  a  consistent  feeling  throughout. 

(J)  Design 

Design  by  simplifying  to  the  most  expressive  form 
(the  greater  the  emotional  content,  the  simpler  the  set¬ 
ting).  Consider  all  elements  together,  the  settings, 
properties,  lighting,  action,  grouping. 

Make  working  drawings  for  setting  and  properties. 

Draw  or  model  puppet  heads  for  characterization. 

Design  all  costumes  in  color. 

Plan  the  lighting  scheme. 

(3)  Actual  Production 

❖  ❖  o 

Directing  the  Play 

A  ll  stage  plays  depend  upon  the  illusion  created 

J-  and  not  at  all  on  fact.  This  is  even  more  true 
with  the  marionettes;  for  after  the  house  lights  are  out 
and  the  small  square  of  the  stage  is  lighted,  all  sense  of 
human  scale  vanishes.  The  little  figures  take  their  places 
in  the  scene  and  as  they  begin  to  speak  the  illusion  is  com¬ 
plete,  so  complete,  in  fact,  that  after  a  few  moments  one 
forgets  entirely  that  these  players  are  wood.  They  seem 
life-size  and  truly  human  in  all  their  movements.  They 
even  seem  to  change  expression  as  they  move  about.  The 
angles  of  their  faces  do  catch  a  varied  lighting  which  to 
the  imagination  of  the  audience  is  responding  to  the  crea¬ 
tive  imagination  of  the  puppeteer.  The  puppeteer  has 
gained  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  character  through 
his  carefully  directed  study  and  long  intimate  association 
with  the  puppet  through  all  the  phases  of  its  creation 
from  mere  wire  and  wood  to  a  responsive  actor.  It  is  the 
essence  of  character  that  is  projected  to  the  audience.  The 
puppeteer  has  mentally  lived  through  and  analyzed  each 
emotion  with  the  corresponding  gesture  and  voice  tone 
till  accidental  responses  have  been  eliminated  and  only 
essentials  remain. 

“Suiting  the  action  to  the  word”  is  the  keynote  of 
expressive  gesture,  but  timing  or  synchronizing  is  equally 
important.  Pauses  are  essential  to  sustained  thought,  yet 
the  puppeteer  must  be  ready  to  pick  up  the  cue  instantly 
where  the  flow  and  counterplay  of  dialogue  demand  it. 

The  old  familiar  art  principles  may  be  applied  again 
in  the  directing. 

Subordination  in  relation  to  stage  position.  (Allow 
the  important  character  of  the  moment  to  hold  the  center 
of  the  stage,  with  others  grouped  in  supporting  positions 
—  in  relation  to  audience  attention.  Do  not  permit  a 
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minor  character  to  steal  the  laughs  nor  the  attention  of 
the  audience  by  distracting  by-play,  no  matter  how  clever 
it  may  be  in  itself.) 

Rhythm  as  evidenced  by  as  easy  transition  or  flow  in 
speech  and  acting  sequence. 

Variety  in  grouping,  in  speech  pattern  and  in  gesture. 
Avoid  habits  of  gesture.  This  is  particularly  apt  to 
develop  in  arm  movements.  Remember  that  the  arms  are 
most  frequently  used  independently  of  each  other  and 
just  as  frequently  to  supplement  or  accompany  another 
gesture;  for  example  —  an  emphatic  nod  of  the  head  may 
be  emphasized  by  the  stamping  of  the  foot  on  the  floor. 
A  puppet  making  a  deep  bow  with  arms  dangling  limply 
to  the  floor  is  merely  a  wooden  thing  and  carries  no  con¬ 
viction  to  the  audience.  If  the  student  has  re-created  for 
himself  the  character  and  the  plot  through  his  own 
thinking  and  understanding,  he  will  the  more  con¬ 
vincingly  portray  the  characterization  to  the  audience 
through  appropriate  pantomime  and  speech. 

To  make  the  puppet  bow  or  bend  forward,  raise  the 
elbow  of  the  arm  carrying  the  controller.  This  elevates 
the  controller  at  the  back  and  pulls  up  the  string  attached 
to  the  hips.  Level  the  controller  to  straighten  the  marion¬ 
ette  again.  This  movement  is  usually  accompanied  by 
some  action  of  the  arms.  Both  arms  may  be  raised  to¬ 
gether  by  grasping  the  continuous  arm  string  between 
the  screw  eyes  or  one  arm  may  be  moved  independently  by 
pulling  out  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  arm  string.  An 
emphatic  sidewise  shake  of  the  head  may  be  produced  by 
rocking  the  crosswise  controller  carrying  the  head  strings 
or  a  forward  nod  by  pulling  up  the  shoulder  strings  and 
allowing  the  head  strings  to  slacken.  Walking  the  puppet 
is  the  most  difficult,  and  demands  persistent  practice  to 
be  convincing.  Practice  the  walking  by  swinging  the 
puppet  by  the  leather  strap  from  the  wrist,  keeping  the 
feet  of  the  marionette  on  the  floor.  Press  the  clip,  releasing 
the  foot  controller.  Holding  the  foot  control  in  the  left 
hand,  alternately  tilt  first  one  end,  then  the  other  of  the 
stick  while  at  the  same  time  the  right  hand  keeps  the 
puppet  moving  forward  in  unison  with  the  feet.  Having 
mastered  the  walking  while  holding  the  puppet  on  the 
right  hand,  reverse  hands  and  walk  the  puppet  back  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Puppets  may  be  “floated”  in  where  a  rapid  entry  or 
exit  is  needed.  Caution  amateurs  to  avoid  playing  their 
puppets  too  far  upstage  or  from  the  extreme  right  or  left 
stage.  The  figures  are  too  small  and  opening  lines  be  lost. 

Until  the  student  has  become  experienced  in  manipu¬ 
lating  his  marionette,  an  unframed  mirror  placed  on  the 
floor  and  tipped  upward  so  the  puppeteer  may  see  the 
movement  of  his  puppet  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
developing  expressive  pantomime. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Organising  the  Producing  Company 

When  the  puppets  are  made,  costumed  and 
strung,  when  the  stage  is  built  and  equipped, 
when  the  settings  and  properties  are  finished,  then  it  is 
time  to  definitely  set  the  date  and  organize  the  group 
into  an  efficient  producing  company.  The  organization 
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may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  acting  company,  the 
backstage  crew  and  the  business  unit. 

The  acting  company  consists  of  those  students  who 
by  tryouts  have  been  chosen  to  be  puppeteers,  plus  the 
prompter,  announcer  and  all  speaking  parts.  These 
students  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  director, 
but  a  student  director  elected  by  the  group  or  appointed 
by  the  faculty  adviser  would  be  of  great  assistance  in 
group  rehearsals  and  to  take  full  responsibility  in  the 
absence  of  the  teacher. 

The  backstage  crew  consists  of  the  stage  manager  in 
charge  of  the  scene  shifters,  property  men,  light  man  and 
curtain  man.  The  light  man,  and  usually  one  is  enough, 
has  full  charge  of  all  lightingequipment  and  lightchanges 
during  the  play  and  rehearsals.  This  student  should  make 
a  “light  cue  sheet,”  indicating  all  changes  of  light  which 
could  be  accurately  followed  by  an  understudy  who  has 
attended  rehearsals. 

The  business  unit  includes,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  “business  manager,”  the  students  who  plan  and  carry 
through  the  advertising  campaign,  including  the  making 
of  posters,  items  in  the  school  and  local  press,  and  talks  in 
the  assembly.  They  arrange  for  the  printing  and  selling  of 
tickets  and  have  a  well-trained  staff  of  ushers,  door  men 
and  ticket  checkers  ready  for  the  final  performance.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  business  manager  to  have  the  school  re¬ 
porter  and  photographers  provided  with  complementary 
tickets  so  there  may  be  an  adequate  record  of  the  play. 

It  is  ideal  educationally  that  these  varied  groups 
change  places  at  successive  performances  so  each  may 
have  the  complete  experience  —  each  student  acquiring  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  interdependent  effort  and  creative 
achievement  which  together  make  up  the  art  of  ‘ 4  theatre. 
Let  there  be  no  false  notion  that  the  puppeteers  or  actors 
are  “the  play”  —  theirs  is  only  one  of  the  parts  making  a 
complete  whole,  but  too  often  they  are  given  and  compla¬ 
cently  accept  the  full  credit  for  a  successful  performance, 
while  all  the  others  are  considered  mere  servants  who  are 
privileged  to  attend  the  stars. 

The  school  play,  whether  it  be  the  marionette  show 
or  a  play  with  human  actors,  offers  the  best  opportunity 
for  education  in  social  responsibility  and  a  real  under¬ 


standing  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  others  in  a  typical  unit 
of  society.  On  the  program,  in  the  press  reports,  equal 
credit  should  be  given  and  complementary  mention  made 
for  efficient  work  done  in  any  of  the  producing  units,  the 
acting  company,  the  backstage  crew  or  the  business 
personnel. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  arrange  for  short  perform¬ 
ances,  original  skits  or  selected  scenes  from  longer  plays 
which  may  be  given  frequently  as  class  exercises  by  differ¬ 
ent  groups.  This  allows  each  student  to  acquire  variety  of 
experience  in  the  different  capacities  and  adds  a  great  deal 
to  the  flexibility  and  responsibility  of  the  entire  class. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  educational  gains 
accompanying  the  marionette  performances  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  discussions  and  critical  analysis  following 
the  public  showing.  This  is  especially  true  if  a  selected 
group  of  teachers  and  capable  students  have  attended  the 
play  as  an  official  reviewing  committee,  with  the  request 
that  they  make  notes  of  points  in  the  play  worthy  of 
commendation,  but  more  particularly  those  parts  that 
need  correction.  This  cross-section  of  the  public  opinion 
will  be  most  helpful  in  gradually  improving  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  whole  company,  and  it  serves  as  a  sort  of 
rating  for  the  course. 

To  repeat  what  was  said  earlier  —  the  public  per¬ 
formance  may  be  entertaining,  but  it  misses  the  point 
educationally  unless  the  students  have  developed  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  cooperative  effort  and  resourcefulness 
by  participation  in  the  complete  project.  Puppetry  en¬ 
courages  a  real  expanding  of  the  personality  study  of 
marionettes,  not  as  a  way  of  raising  money  but  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  absorbing  hobby,  a  way  of  knowing  the 
theatre  from  the  other  side  of  the  curtain,  of  finding  new 
talents  and  new  satisfactions,  and  finally  of  enlarging 
immeasurably  the  capacity  for  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
literature  and  the  visual  arts  of  the  theatre.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
venture,  a  thrilling  adventure  and  one  bringing  per¬ 
manent  benefits!  The  days  of  discovery  are  not  over,  so 
begin  now  to  explore  this  new  world  of  marionettes. 
Chart  a  course  carefully,  proceed  thoughtfully  and  un¬ 
tiringly,  that  one  may  lose  none  of  the  hidden  treasures 
that  await  discovery  and  development. 
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I.  Stage  Settings 

1.  Drawing  for  “macbeth” 

By  Robert  Edmond  Jones 
From  Theatre  Art,  published  by  The  i  mm  op  Mot  era 

Art 

2.  Stage  setting  for  “volpone” 

By  Barsacq 

From  Theatre  Art,  published  by  7  he  M.  .  of  Modern 

Art 

3.  Drawing  for  “hamlet” 

By  Lee  Simonson 

From  Theatre  Art,  published  by  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art 

4.  Drawing  for  “hamlet” 

By  A.  Heythun 

From  Theatre  Art,  published  by  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art 

5.  Drawing  for  Act  I  THE  SACRED  FOREST 

“parsifal’  ’ 

By  Adolph  Appia 

From  Theatre  Art,  published  by  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art 

6.  Drawing  for  “the  war” 

By  Paul  Ott 

From  “  Das  Moderne  Buhnenbild,' '  compiled  by  Oskar 
Fischel,  published  by  Ernst  Wasmuth,  Berlin 


II.  Marionettes 

1.  Stage  setting  by  Otto  Morach;  “master  pedros 

puppet  play” 

Opera  by  Manuel  de  Falla.  Don  Ga;  feros 
From  Marionetten ,  edited  by  Alfred  Altherr,  published 
by  Eu gen  Wasmuth  in  Zurich 

2.  Decorations  and  Puppets  by  Otto  Morach  and 

Carl  Fischer;  “doctor  faust” 

Scene  II:  Study  room 

From  Marionetten ,  edited  by  Alfred  Altherr,  published 
by  Eugen  Wasmuth,  Zurich 

3.  “LITTLE  BLACK  SAMBO” 

Marionettes  by  Remo  Bufano 

4.  “frog  prince” 

Marionettes  by  Remo  Bufano 

5-  RIP  VAN  WINKLE 

Marionettes  by  Tony  Sarg 

Note  the  Innkeeper  with  pipe.  He  blew  actual 
smoke  out  of  his  mouth  with  the  help  of  a 
rubber  tube  and  cigarette  smoke 

6.  TWO  MINSTREL  PUPPETS 

By  Tony  Sarg 

Two  Saxophone  players  used  in  Tony  Sarg’s 
Marionette  in  “le  bal  tabarin”  of  the  Sherman 
Hotel,  Chicago 


III.  Costumes — - 

1 .  Costume  for  a  Peasant  in  ‘  ‘the  kingdom  of  sancho 
panza” 

Designed  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones 
From  Catalogue  of  Exhibition  at  Bourgeois  Galleries 


2.  Stage  setting  by  Otto  Morach:  “master  pedri 

puppet  play” 

Opera  by  Manuel  de  Falla.  Master  Pedros  Bo 
the  announcer 

From  Marionetten ,  edited  by  Alfred  Altherr,  publish 
in  Switzerland 

3.  Stage  setting  by  Otto  Morach:  “master  pedr 

puppet  play” 

Opera  by  Manuel  de  Falla.  Don  Quixote  ar 
Sancho  Panza 

From  Marionetten,  edited  by  Alfred  Altherr,  publish i 
in  Switzerland 

4.  Design  for  Costume  for  “parade” 

By  Pablo  Picasso 

From  Theatre  Art,  published  by  Museum  of  Model 
Art 

5.  Costume  Design  for  “liturgy,”  Russian  Ballet 

By  Nathalia  Gontcharova 
From  Theatre  Art ,  published  by  The  Museum  of  Mode) 
Art 

6.  Costume  Design  from  “cochran  s  revue” 

By  Doris  Zinkeisen 

From  Theatre  Art,  published  by  The  Museum  of  Mode) 
Art 


7.  Costumg  Design  for  “fiesco” 

By  IsAkc  Grunewald 

F0m  Tjj^atre  Art,  published  by  The  Museum  of  Mode) 
"Art 


8. 


Stage  Setting  by  Ernst  Gubler  for  “betty,” 
Musical  Comedy  by  G.  Donizetti.  Betty  an 
Daniel 

From  Marionetten,  edited  by  Alfred  Altherr,  publishe 
in  Zurich 


IV.  Ori^  Character  Designs  by  Firs 
Yl  h  School  Students 

1.  A  Design  lor  a  Dignified  Person 

By  Harris  Jerold 
Vertical  lines  emphasized 

2.  “winter” 

By  S.  Strongin 

3.  A  Design  for  a  Dignified  Person 

ByJ.  Levy 

Vertical  lines  emphasized 

4.  A  Design  for  a  Hangn 

By  Nathan  Saidine. 

5.  A  Design  for  a  Hangmar. 

ByJ.  Colacino 

6.  A  Design  for  a  Policeman  in  cue  Punch  and  Ji 

Show 

By  R.  Cornell 

7.  A  Design  for  a  Ring  Master 

By  Sidney  Rubin 

8.  A  Design  for  a  Marionette  Annour  cer 

By  Ernest  a  Jaros 

9.  A  Design  for  a  Marionette  Announcer 

By  Henry  Maxwell 
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